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PROMOTING THE ENJOYMENT OF POETRY 


R. FRANK SHEED, we are sure, will not object to this quotation 
from a letter he wrote us advising that he was forwarding an 
advance copy of Robert Farren’s How to Enjoy Poetry: “I know that 
you and I are agreed as to the really desperate state of the Catholic mind 
in relation to poetry. . . . I feel convinced that in the intellectual order 
the job of first importance is to get Catholics reading poetry.” His first 
sentence, however, did come to us as something of a shock. Possibly 
this was due to the fact that it caused us to re-examine and reappraise 
a situation so constantly before us that perhaps we had come to take it 
in our stride. One exception, we immediately made—we see no need 
to qualify with the adjective “Catholic,” for we find the same conditions 
no matter where we look. And as for the other adjective, “desperate,” 
anyone intimately concerned with the financing of a magazine like 
SPIRIT—we explain with a smile—would be just that if he permitted 
himself. 

Coincidentally when Mr. Sheed’s letter arrived, we had just finished 
reading C. Day Lewis’ Poetry for You. Mr. Farren’s book, at this writ- 
ing has not arrived. We anticipate, however, that it will be specifically 
addressed to an adult audience; Mr. Lewis addresses himself to young 
people, although as the review states his work can prove profitable to 
many, irrespective of their ages. Let us here assume that our anticipa- 
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tion about the former is accurate. In such case Mr. Farren will have 
many in his audience who, before they can succumb to his presentation, 
must eradicate or neutralize certain prejudices against poetry. Mr. 
Lewis, indicating only in passing how these prejudices may have come 
into being, is aiming fundamentally to prevent their being formed at 
the most impressionable age. To put the matter in another way: Mr. 
Farren will be attempting to enrol a new army of poetry lovers out of 
the ranks of the presently indifferent or quiescent; Mr. Lewis seeks to 
train a new army for the future. We avoid the role of umpire; instead 
we fervently wish success to both. Mr. Farren’s success may prove of 
greater immediate benefit to us, we might slyly observe, but we are also 
willing to root for Mr. Lewis and his long-range effects. 


The latter gives little time to analyzing prejudices but he does men- 
tion what they are and indicates a few reasons for their existence. Out- 
standing among these are the fairly prevalent method of teaching which 
makes poetry onerous to the young student. We discount the whole 
business of committing it to memory—any student could quickly deter- 
mine the greater simplicity of learning by heart a poem than an even 
shorter prose piece. But too often the lesson goes little beyond the 
training, the very valuable training, of memory. Again poetry is taught 
as an exercise in versification, which also has its practical advantages 
for practicing metrics the student must examine more sharply than in 
prose compositions the values of words and phrasings. Necessary as these 
exercises may be, the value of a course in poetry is at its maximum in the 
area of appreciation. For those in a class with an innate love of poetry 
that ultimately may flower in their own poems will find their own 
incentives to learn as practitioners of an art. The others, who may at 
best, later become only dabblers in verse, need to be profited by the 
acquisition of a continuing liking for poetry. 

Those who have not acquired such a predisposition, we contend, are 
the poorer, and with them the whole field of poetry suffers. Meanwhile 
there are few who would unapologetically declare that they do not like 
music; very few are prepared to assert “I like poetry,” unless they have 
previous assurance of a sympathetic hearing. A fondness for poetry, 
in many circles, is almost as unmentionable as halitosis. Yet it exists 
much more universally than can be adduced from the scanty support 
given our poetry magazines or columns. It needs to be brought out 
into the open so that those who entertain it can stand forth, be counted 
and convince the faltering. Such a profession would be as healthy for 
the individual as encouraging for the poets and their entrepreneurs. 
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ANOTHER DAWN 


Inherent as history 

The glory of the day begins to grow 
Gently and slow 

Over the hill, the lea, 


And landscapes step into the morning air. 
Scenes like a postcard of the memory— 
The still, immutable sea 

Of sky with sunrise there— 


Vouch that this dawning came so once before, 
The world will turn its face to suns again 

Playing with shadows of earth’s mortal men 
In same rotated light . . . and nothing more, 


Until from false prosperity of suns 

A blossom takes some blessing, finds some ray 

To lean its life upon, its world display, 

And men learn truth in that small flowered one. 
JOHN P. FANDEL, JR. 


LULLABY (To JSC.) 


Sleep, little one, my love. The child of the mouse 

Frets not nor wakes, although you share his house. 

The child of your neighbor the deer, the child of the thrush 
Sleep in the heart of Spring, in the chilly hush 

‘Over the snow-white bed 

Where lie the gentle dead; 


Where winged woe, shorn grief, 
Brothers to last year’s leaf, 
Have done with crying. Be wise as the earth, my son, 
That turns to its mother, the night; for earth is done 
With quarrel and quest and hunger and nameless fear. 
Be wise—be still. Sleep, little one, my dear— 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 
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OF SONG 


Mind-spun is song, 
The fugitive noun, 
The cadenced verb, 
The half-caught tune 
Fingering the wind, 
Translating star 

And moon and mind 
From were to are. 
Then who concedes 
That this is what 
Quickened the pulse 
And burned the knot 
Of deep desire, 

A signature 

And all that mind 
Imprimaturs. 

Heart, cry on a comma, 
Break in the cool 
And uncaring crystal 
Of song’s bright pool, 
Then lean on the lightness, 
Lean on the sweet 
Spinning of heart 
And learn the neat, 
The swift precision 
Of love that takes 
Creation’s rhythm, 
And of lyrical 

Mood and shadow, 
Bestows a miracle. 
There is no need 

To translate now, 
Child is the blossom, 
Love is the bough, 
From the loom of the heart, 
And the soul is spent 
With the high delight 
Of its own content, 


Until mind whispers, 











Rustling long 
Rhythms and words: 
“Sing him a song.” 
GLADYS MC KEE. 


AT THE GATES 


‘And what shall be answered to the messengers of 
the nations?”—Isaias xiv. 32. 


O Philistia, do you not hear them crying at the gates? 
Your flowers of lucite and smudged stone, 

Rooted in yellow sand and brackish waters, 

Rise above the marriage-bed of rivers; 

The lips of your gown curl along the thirsty streets 
Hiding the ruts of ox-carts, 

While the rumble of ancient wheels is muted 

By the babel of voices. 


Seven, squat grey pigeons, ringed with violet and gold, 
Fatten on the broad steps of the temple; 

The hungry sparrow, darting down, cuts oblique angles 
Across the flying buttresses 

Before he seeks the stretched hand of eaves. 


Through the screened din of your music, 
Can you not hear the people, O Philistia, 
Crying at the gates? 


Tooled leather cushions the naked bone of your knee 
Against the rough-hewn reality of prayer, 
The knotted cord, unloosed, has slipped to earth. 


And what shall be answered to the messengers of the nations? 


Streak one blinding Name in bright blood 
Across the linen shroud of sky, proclaiming resurrection, 
That His people, seeing, shall hope in Him—they who even now 
Are crying Jesu at the gates. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 
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PRAISE IS THE STAIR 


There are no flutes to veil this grief in grace, 

No soothing viols, hushing the sleepless hurt; 

Only the groping search through dark on dark 
Toward the rumor of morning; only the deathless cry— 
Wrenched from the last extremity of pain— 

Become, not protest now, but hard-wrung praise 

Of truth’s immaculate thrust. This is the stair 

We fling toward heaven to sustain our climbing. 


And faith alone, vaulting this valley’s shadow 
In mortal need, sets signal trumpets blowing 
Upon those parapets we faint to find 
Beyond such pain as shapes the lips to prayer. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


SONG OF EMANCIPATION 


O God, I was not at home 

In the high, white tower 

Of the God-forgetting men 

Where the Great Cipher snared me in its ring 
And left me nameless, disembodied and unsouled. 


Now I have returned 

To your fecund plains 

And the rough, homely faces of your mountains; 
To the slender stems of pillow-yielding grass; 
And the dark conclaves of your trees; 

And the traffic of garrulous brooks 

Down to your sated and yawning rivers. 


Here, too, I am lost— 
But lost 
In a oneness with you. 
Here I am the reflection 
Of earth, water, sun, and sky— 
And you. 
EUGENE T. MALESKA. 











COMMUNION 


As dawnlight gulfs among vales, and stands 
Steady and bay-brimming, flushing the rich sod, 
Rock-rinsing, and all things bathing with white hands, 
So the great morning-freshness of my God 
Laves me to the quietest nerve with steeping Light. 
And He sinks soundless amid me and unseen. 
Such marvels as He brings!—eyes whose clean sight 
Sifted the smallest flower in Galilee’s rolled green, 
Heart that heavened all comfort, broken on the rood, 
And Mary-remembering blood rocked through the far veins— 
All He was, mine: the mind’s and the heart’s own food, 
His joy, His breath, the skies’ and flowers’ stains, 
Even His black dying, and the bold rising in stunned air— 
All thronging in me who come and take His dare! 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


SOUND OF A LONESOME WIND 


I whisper your name down the alleys of darkness, 

I call to you under the surge and return of the sea. 
The curve of the wind climbing over the stars 
Holds a lonesome message for you from me. 


In the deep hours of the night, tracing patterns of stars, 
I have learned how the sky leans upon a man alone, 

I have learned that the contours of heaven 

Are round and hard and heavier than stone. 


In remote lands I find you have been there before me. 

The long whisper of midnight in a distant place 

Holds the sound of your voice. In the drift and colored change 
Of a crowd there, clearer than memory, I glimpse your face. 


This is the symbol of love that was deeper than love: 
To be locked in the heart of a ghost till the tired flesh dies; 
Under the beat of my blood always your calling to me; 
Your shadow upon the morning wherever I shall rise. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND 
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Here is a mansion of the century past: 

“Southern Colonial,” we read, “restored in full”— 
As if time could turn back and all the pull 

Of natural law be cast aside at last. 


High was the owner’s ranking, now long gone 
From his short reign of worldly power and place; 
But marble and mahogany and lace 

Mirror the preciousness his pride fed on. 


While in spring’s sun magnolia blossoms lift 
Their beauty skyward, at the doorway stands 
(To raise the latch with quick obsequious hands) 
A liveried Negro, welcoming each gift. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


CHALICE OF DESIRE—(TO JEAN TAYLOR) 


Long have I waited in the shadows of the night, 
Filled with the sorrow of peace; 

Waiting—yet knowing not for what, 
Thinking a million thoughts in this fecund solitude. 
Many days and nights are stilled 

And filled to the level brim, 

Waiting—for but the hand to pour, 

And having poured 

The chalice becomes alive with all 

The sleepy tones of the fleeting. 

Were that I knew whose hand, 

Whose soft and graceful fingers 

Might bear this fruit to me, as the sunrise 

In the long fleeting meadows of anxiety. 
Naught in whose hands comes 

This chalice of life and fulfilment; 

Naught in whose warmth surrounds 

And warms dearly that which touches 

My long and unmoistened lips, 

‘But merely may it be as one 











Who wishes only to comfort, 

And then, having comforted, 

Bends back to the now empty taste of this 

Immeasureable content—and smiles 

Knowingly at the true measure that I have found; 

And looks on— 

As I open my wondering somber eyes 

To the great container of all worth while. 

The wholeness of the giver 

Becomes the chalice, the warmth and contents 

And the revealed which I have long awaited. 
HARVEY JORDAN. 


RENUNCIATION 


To compose the most sublime poetry is of less worth 
than the least act of self-renunciation.—St. Thérése. 


Let the rapt poet with his dulcet art 
This finer rhythm heed. 

Past plodding iamb, dancing anapest 
Here is a lyric of the absolute 


For genius to create or scholar hold— 
Book to the light—and read. 


Man walking toward the angels always rises 
From sound to silence; the harmonious soul 
Goes outward from the discord of the senses, 
Lays down the tasted and the spoken word 
And is made whole 
By the unsavored, the inaudible. 
Secret to ears of earth yet loud in heaven 
Is this pure music, rhythm’s utter gain. 
As man approaches God and as he hears 
Its soundless cadences, his hungers strain 
To sate themselves on metaphors of suffering 
And new melodious similes of pain. 

JESSICA POWERS. 
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INDWELLING 


Three Persons in 
The Trinity: 
Diversity 
In unity. 


Their presence makes 
A creature heart 

Their image and 
Their counterpart. 


Three in God 
And all in me: 
Oh, blessed be 
The Trinity! 
PAUL STAUDER, S.J. 


PRAISES 


My heart that was a shuttered dark 
is flooded with the sun again, 

and worships heaven for the lark 
that rose, the morning after rain. 


Now sleeper has disowned his bed 

and takes the world with rush and leap, 
there is no thing that is not glad 

of light, the morning after sleep. 


Except those eyes that at the sill 
of the world are constantly cast, 

and find the same bar of a hill 
and sky, the morning after last. 


Joy will well up in those eyes, too, 
when the spirit is freed from breath, 
and praise of a new sun ring through 
the sky, the morning after death. 
OLIVER HALE. 














MIRACLE 


Slowly the candle-light poured up the wall— 
Slowly we drank our wine, and talked of things 
Like poetry and music, and the fall 

Of man, and of the steely slender strings 

Which bind him back to God, and how all living 
Gathers to joy or terror at the end. 

I talked and listened, and I made thanksgiving 
To God because He gave me you for friend. 


I could not feel the gentle hours pass, 

They moved so delicately full of grace— 

But sharp, as at the climax of the Mass, 

Friendship was gone, and silent in its place 

Love stood—tremendous, immanent and holy! 

You bent and kissed my fingers—slowly, slowly. 
VIRGINIA EARLE. 


FINDING A DOOR OPEN 


Whether or not to step inside was what 

I couldn’t make my mind decide. I got 

Almost as far as throwing in my arm 

And listening if the dark would dare to harm 

It with a wishful blow or intimate word 

That I might touch but that I'd never heard. 

I got almost as far as fighting in 

My foot, then thought: Suppose it is a sin 

To trail some sunshine on the friendless floor 

Where possibly no foot has pledged before 

And no one’s love has washed the dusty smell 

Into the hall, I may not dare to tell 

I violated something in the room 

Not wholly made of gossipy ghosts and gloom. 

Therefore I shut the door, tiptoed away, 

A stranger with strange memories to display 

And thoughts too torn for pocket words to say. 
ALBERT CLEMENTS. 
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TO ANY FRIEND IN NEED 


When sorrow was a bloody sweat 
Within my heart 

And in the garden of my pain 

I stood alone, 

When all who'd laughed with me were like 
To men asleep 

And no one came to me who cared 
Enough to weep. 

I found you there beside the road 

My torture took, 

The image of my hidden grief 

In your quick look. 

You were my friend when I could only 
Hide my loss, 

You brought your bravery to stand 
Beneath my cross. 


O, I have prayed that as you left, 
My sorrow gone, 
You walked with Her whose only Son’s 
Best friend was John. 
ROBERT MENTH, C.SS.R. 


IN A CLASS OF MORAL THEOLOGY 


This was the fire that ran in the wake of the promise 

Like bird-prattle as morning stormed hill after hill. 

We have learned too well the ultimate craft 

Ten thousand times more ready than the crossbow or the mace, 
And torn up distance like a madman’s letter. 

But still the swallows nest as once in Ur and Ascalon 

And still our hearts go the same road under the earth. 


Cain bludgeoned down his brother in a field 
Last week in Georgia, 

(And Abel, being black, went unavenged). 

The girl who saunters in the evening streets 
Was booty to an Assyrian conqueror; 
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Came in a troop of yellow-haired German harlots 
To Venice on a Renaissance April. 


Far off the insensible hammers ring the noon’s long chime, 
Hammers rapping clear and small like the ticking of a watch, 
Pounding together and then one insensible hammer beating on. 
And we are wise as gods and know not what we do. 
Cry mercy on us, brother with the briar garland, 
My mock laureate, my minstrel hanged for a thief, 
My weary Christ dead-drooping on the nails. 

FRANCIS SWEENEY, S.J. 


CONVERSATION AT MIDNIGHT 


Sometimes when I pretend to sleep at night, 
I catch my room off guard; for I can see 

Objects relax, within the pallid night, 
Their usual trick of immobility. 


A conversation gathers in the gloom, 
As silence is unstitched. . . . With irony, 
My mirror tells my desk-lamp in the gloom 
Of things I look at, but I do not see. 


And on my desk, I spy the pulsing gleams 
Cf lines I wrote in such a jubilant state: 

Each word, conferring with my luminous dreams, 
Seeks for a lost affinity or mate. 


And louder, then, my clock’s assertion mounts; 
Its comments, I surmise, refers to me. 

The calendar assents: the time that counts 
Is not duration but intensity. 


Mocking the guile it is my wont to use, 
My clothes upon my chair begin to scan, 
With subtle scrutiny, my daily ruse 
Of imitating an important man! 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 
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THE QUICKENING OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


On the Contemplative Vocation 


Why do you fly from the drowned shores of Galilee, 
From the sands and the lavender water? 

Why do you leave the ordinary world, Virgin of Nazareth, 
The yellow fishing boats, the farms, 

The winesmelling yards and low cellars 

Or the oilpress, and the women by the well? 

Why do you fly from those market-places, 

From those suburban gardens, 

The trumpets of the jealous lilies, 

Leaving them all, lovely among the lemon trees? 


You have trusted no town 

With the news behind your eyes. 

You have drowned Gabriel’s word in thoughts like seas 
And turned toward the stone mountain 

To the treeless places. 

Virgin of God, why are your clothes like sails? 


The day Our Lady, full of Christ, 

Entered the dooryard of her relative 

Did not her steps, light steps, leave on the paving leaves like gold? 
Did not her eyes as grey as doves 


Alight like the peace of a new world upon that house, upon miraculous 
Elizabeth? 


Her salutation 

Sings in the stone valley like a Charterhouse bell: 
And the unborn saint, John, 

Quickening, wakes in his mother’s body, 

Bounds with the echoes of discovery. 


Sing in your cell, small anchorite! 

How did you see her in the eyeless dark? 

What secret syllable 

Woke your young faith to the mad truth 

That an unborn baby could be washed in the Spirit of God? 
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Oh burning joy! 

What seas of life were planted by that voice! 

With what new sense 

Did your wise heart obey the Virgin Priest, 

Receive her Sacrament, and know her cloistered Christ? 


You need no eloquence, wild bairn, 

Exulting in our hermitage. 

Your ecstasy is your apostolate, 

For whom to kick is contemplata tradere. 

Your joy is that vocation 

Of Mother Church’s hidden children— 

Those who by vow lie buried in the cloister or the hermitage: 
The speechless Trappist, or the grey, granite Carthusian, 
The quiet Carmelite, the barefoot Clare, 

Planted and growing in the night of contemplation, 
Sealed in the dark and waiting to be born. 


Night is our diocese and silence is our ministry 

Poverty our charity and helplessness our tongue-tied sermon. 
Beyond the scope of sight or round we dwell upon the air 
Seeking the world’s gain in an unthinkable experience. 

We are exiles in the far end of solitude, living as listeners 
With hearts attending to the skies we cannot understand: 
Waiting upon the first far drums of Christ the Conqueror, 
Planted like sentinels upon the world’s frontier. 


But in the days, rare days, when our Theotocos 
Flying the prosperous world 

Appears upon our mountain with her clothes like sails, 
Then, like the wise, wild baby, 

The unborn John who could not see a thing, 

We wake and know the Virgin Priest, 

Receive her Christ into our night 

With stabs of an intelligence as white as lightning. 


Cooled in the flame of God’s dark fire 

Washed in His gladness like a vesture of new flame 
We burn like eagles in His invisible presence, 

And bound and bounce with happiness, 

Leap in the womb, our cloud, our faith, our element, 
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Our contemplation, our anticipated heaven 
Til Mother Church sings like an Evangelist. 


THOMAS MERTON. 


THE CATACLYSM 


Footprints on a bridge in Hiroshima, 

Pause here in contemplation, you who pass, 

Two stand for God’s restless mischief maker 

And four, for what the creature called the ass. 
ANNA WAGNER BERGFELD. 


MARY, MARTHA, MARY 
Variations on a Theme by St. John 


Oh Mary, Martha, not so bound in roles 

That Martha may not Mary be, 

Or her sister she! 

I, Mary now, tomorrow Martha’s work will do, 
Then yet again would shed the world to gallop far 
Beyond the conscious star 

Pressing my triple steeds 

Of mind and heart and will, bold, true, 

Straight through the false sown thorns and weeds, 
Straight past the tested cherubim 

To Him, to Him. 


I to Him, or He to me? 

But briefly Martha may I flee—not yet, 

Not while my dust must live by face’s sweat, 
Ever my unknown span to Mary be, 

Who also knew all Tabors man may see 

Are beatific favors, fleet as sweet, denied 

To eyes compelled to seek the shield of earth 
Against the merest nimbus of the Glorified. 


Oh few are they of Mary’s better part 
All vowed in moments, years, 
Walled not in cloisters but in heart; 











Oh fewer still 

Whose long night, earthly chill, 

Brief lifts on rifts of paradise 

Lest such light sear the greenest wood—such light 
That subtle mercy meshed its Source of Might 

In Nazareth-wove Flesh for mankind’s eyes. 


And I, the Adam-shorn, 

Once borne upon the tempered Wind that blows 
At will there, there or here, the morn 

Of faith, am Martha more than Mary graced, 
More humbly placed 

To husbandman the rose, 

To servant service, string the singing bows; 
To seed the waste for wheat, depulp the grapes 
That others consecrate; 

And when the many little things to do 

From sun to sun are done, to clear the grate 

For fires I lay, nor kindle, nor renew. 


Come, Martha—we to Him or Him to us? 

Joyful, Martha, be with me and thus 

Like Mary, now five senses lost, will-spilled 

To love, adore. 

A cup of water in His name, swept floor, 

Or dishes washed, or flour milled, 

May be for us no lesser part who hear 

The Carpenter’s heired hammer beat 

And see the Master kneel to wash the feet 

Of servants. Be of cheer, 

Martha who am J, nor laze, nor sigh 

The larger talent loaned—oh see, a brimming glass 

Is no less filled than overspilling jar. 

Come, Martha, here afar 

The hill above the pass 

Your lingering Lord at last will stride— 

Afar the home where Lazarus has died 

And Mary is the Bethany housewife— 

Afar from tasks forgot, hear death defied, 

Hear the Resurrection, hear the Life. 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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SAINT IGNATIUS AND THE POETS 
By Haro tp F. Ryan, S.J. 


HOSE accustomed to link St. Ignatius Loyola with Machiavelli and 
T the Black Legend, or view him as a sinister G-man of asceticism, 
will no doubt regard the title of this article as an anomaly. Likewise, 
those who believe that one is an artist first and a human being after- 
wards may be puzzled. Nor would it be surprising that critics who 
deem poetry an art of illusion, escape, or surrealistic disintegration rather 
than an art of realization should conclude that the Soldier Saint has 
little or nothing to teach seers and singers. However, it is just possible 
that there is a strain of romanticism in the military man, reader of tales 
of chivalry, who stood watch over his armor all night in the chapel of 
Our Lady at Montserrat and next day donned the garb of a poor scholar 
and started on the arduous path leading to the priesthood. (And this 
in the century of Cervantes!) And perhaps Obedience is another 
facet in the same jewel from which flashes the beauty of Poverty, so 
beloved by the poetic Francis of Assisi. Finally, those who are aware of 
the close connection between prayer and poetry, a relationship traced 
by critic and poet as well as by mystic and theologian, will acknowl- 
edge that the rays which emanate from Manresa can be reflected by the 
poets. Certainly the man who, as Francis Thompson expressed it, ex- 
perienced “the hot ploughshares of scrupulosity” and who stood in rapt 
admiration of the star-filled soft sky of Rome must have some lesson 
for the ones who follow the author of “The Ring and the Book” and 
“Sister Songs.” The Spiritual Exercises, St. Ignatius’ legacy to the realm 
of prayer is essentially a book that merits more than a passing glance 
from the poet. 

Recent interest in The Spiritual Exercises in poetic circles has been 
stimulated by the vogue of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Some of these 
swift appraisals by poets and critics have been quite superficial; more 
than once they have resulted in inaccurate conclusions. The very title 
“Exercises” should be sufficient to warn one of the fallacy of expecting 
to grasp the essential significance by a mere reading. The utilitarian 
approach of the critic or scholar who reads the text for “background” is 
as misdirected as the esthetic approach of the poet who is looking for a 
short cut to poetic production. The Spiritual Exercises are intended, as 
St. Ignatius states in the sub-title, as means “To conquer onself and 
regulate one’s life.” Bard or barrister (as St. Ignatius must have pointed 
out to Xavier while at the University of Paris), a man is first of all a 
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human being with a soul to save. And this is a more important task 
than creating a poetic or legal masterpiece. Father Hopkins would be 
one of the first to point this out to his critics. He did not become a 
member of the Society of Jesus and make the Exercises in order to write 
“The Wreck of the Deutschland” or “The Windhover”; he made that 
step and underwent that discipline for the purpose indicated by St. 
Ignatius. Then, given an apt occasion, he was able to write those poems. 
“And no way but so,” we might add, borrowing one of Hopkins’ own 
compact phrases. 

Will spiritual exercises make a poet a better poet? This general state- 
ment of the question clarifies the basic topic of the present article. What 
is here said with regard to The Spiritual Exercises is fundamentally true 
of other approved methods of spiritual exercise developed and practiced 
by other masters of ascetical and mystical prayer. Spiritual exercises, 
and specifically The Spiritual Exercises, do make the poet a better poet. 
They do it by making him a better man. It would be foolish to imply 
that they supply for technique; but the poet’s song is (or should be) 
inspired by his vision of reality, and such discipline of soul directs the 
eyes of the spirit to the mystery of creation, the sublime destiny of man, 
and the treasures of divine grace. Meditation on these basic truths 
enables a man to see life steadily and see it whole. The attentive con- 
templation of the mysteries of Christ’s life, consideration of the per- 
sons, the words, and actions, followed by reflection on their significance 
to oneself, constitute mystery plays, so to speak, staged in the silence of 
one’s own imagination. This interweaving of the timelessness and uni- 
versality of Christ with what is contemporary and personal necessarily 
leads to a more profound grasp of the meaning of the Incarnation. It 
cannot fail to be effective in aiding the poet to find “Christ walking on 
the water, not of Gennesereth but of Thames.” 

Four key meditations of The Spiritual Exercises are of particular im- 
portance in regard to the topic in question. ‘The First Principle and 
Foundation,” with its terse yet luminous statements of the meaning of 
the universe, the nature of man, the struggle of life, and the purpose of 
the created beings that surround us, affords a blue print for innumerable 
poems. In “The Kingdom of Christ” our hearts are directed to “our 
thought’s chivalry’s throng’s Lord.” The bold and questing tones that 
ring through so many lines by Belloc, Chesterton, Lionel Johnson, and 
Louise Imogen Guiney find their inspiration in the “hero of Calvary,” 
Who is also the Light that enlighteneth every man that comes into the 
world. “Two Standards,” presenting in vivid allegory mankind’s role 
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in the conflict between Christ and Satan, is an irresistible call to face, 
armed only with the humility of the Cross, the strategems of the Dark 
Angel. “Love ought to be found in deeds rather than words.” This 
laconic assertion in “Contemplation for Obtaining Divine Love” shows 
that Ignatius, like Dante, grasped the meaning of “l’Amor che move il 
sole e Paltre stelle.” 

Meditation and contemplation, two of the various methods of prayer 
outlined and illustrated in The Spiritual Exercises, have already been 
mentioned; another method is of special interest to those desirous of 
studying the relationship between prayer and poetry. “The second 
method of prayer,” writes St. Ignatius, “consists in considering the sig- 
nification of each word of a prayer.” This method is invaluable in 
appreciation of the diamond-like meanings of biblical and liturgical 
prayers, notably the Psalms. Application of this method reveals the 
breath-taking vistas of truth which lie concealed beyond the horizon of 
a combination of letters. “According to the multitude of thy tender 
mercies blot out my iniquity.” Suppose we concentrate on the word 
multitude as used in this first verse of ““The Miserere.” A multitude of 
mercies. The word offers a clue to the labyrinthine ways of grace in 
millions of hearts. Paul Claudel has given us an inkling of such poetic 
potentialities in The Satin Slipper, showing how God writes straight 
with crooked lines. “Make mercy in us all,” is Hopkins’ plea in “The 
_ Wreck of the Deutschland.” The multitude of Christ’s mercies re- 
minds one of the touching conclusion to the Gospel of St. John: “There 
is much else besides that Jesus did; if all of it were put in writing, I do 
not think the world itself would contain the books which would have 
to be written.” In his apocalyptic vision St. John writes: “And then 
I saw a great multitude, past all counting, taken from all nations and 
tribes and peoples and languages.” The myriad graces which accom- 
panied each member of that multitude throughout their lives, far ex- 
ceeding in number the very hairs of their heads, staggers the imagina- 
tion. Anyone who loves words cannot but be grateful to St. Ignatius 
for calling attention to this method of prayer. 

St. Ignatius, then, does not tell the poet about reality: he enables him 
to see for himself. To be sure, even when the man has glimpsed the 
vision of reality disclosed to his view by this master of the life of the 
soul, the work of the poet still remains to be done. Only now his song 
will be more beautiful because it will be more truthful. For exercise of 
the spirit is the indispensable preparation for the Pentecostal flame that 
will inspire a new song sung to God. 
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Book Reviews 
FOLIAGE—BUT FRUIT? 


Forbid Thy Ravens, by Rolfe Humphries. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

There is, it seems to me, a point in a poet’s development at which, 
having achieved a solid competence, he may, if he relaxes his discipline, 
collapse into mere cleverness. The young poet struggling for mastery 
of his medium is restricted to something like the simplicity of grandeur 
by his very indigence; but the skilled craftsman who has attained dex- 
terity may well be tempted to toy brilliantly with unintegrated frag- 
ments. Now if the seed of poetry be fertilized by mere smartness, it will 
flower into bright foliage but no fruit; it will be, to change the figure, 
all shine and no solidity, the kind of verse in which one cannot see the 
gold for the glitter, the heart for the halo, the matter for the form. 

Mr. Humphries’ present volume precipitates these thoughts. He has 
an amazing technical adroitness, an admirable knowledge of all the tricks 
of the poetic trade; but when one retraces one’s steps to get the gold 
behind the glitter, the disappointing suspicion dawns on him that in 
many of these poems he is encountering mere coruscation; that the 
deeper content, the intellectual core is slim to the vanishing point. 
There is, for example, that tour de force “Hell,” apparently just a poetic 
build-up to what is literally a “punch-line’—a paronomastic twist on 
the naughty adjective descriptive of persons and places condemned by 
God. One verse of this may serve to show Mr. Humphries at work: 


Hell is a place of everlasting noise, 

Where voices, plaintive and obnoxious, cry 
Over and over again their favorite word 

In constant iteration: I, I, I. 


So, too, “The Angels,” which I am not at all certain that I understand, 
appears to be verse of a very high order. Two of its lines, should they 
ever fall under a metaphyscian’s eyes, are well calculated to glaze those 


learned orbs: 
For they are Being’s perfect revelation, 
Whose very essence is Becomingness. . . . 


But there are poems of real strength and beauty here too. “Columba: 
Dative and Accusative” is a memorable restatement of an old, old theme; 
“The Doubtcaster” is satire in the great tradition, its sting softened by 
interlinear sympathy; “Maxim” is masterly in its compactness. All of 
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the verses are characterized by the same skill, as ““A Landscape, and a 
Lady” which is, as far as I can ascertain, a not altogether chivalrous 
peep into the feminine sublimnal; and “Reflections” which employs a 
word better left to dog fanciers exclusively. There is no doubt of the 
poet’s talent: and should he avoid the double danger of leasing it out to 
an ideology or permitting it to frolic only on the surfaces, we may ex- 
pect from him contributions far more significant than this —Wittam 
A. Donacny, S.J. 


BALLADS OF OUR REVOLUTION 


Tim Murphy, Morgan Rifleman; and Other Ballads, by A. M. Sullivan. 
New York: The Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc. $3.75. 

Here is as memorable a set of ballads as ever brought to life Ameri- 
can youth engaged in making American history. With amazing speed, 
direction, and narrative strength the Revolutionary stories of Tim Mur- 
phy sweep along, a gorgeous homespun weave, each racing stanza a bright 
plaid of rhyme and story; making the reader marvel into what a flexible 
and closely woven web continuing action can be caught and fitted. 
Tim Murphy, that infallible sharpshooter of Morgan’s Rifle Corps whose 
exploits are stamped into the map of New York State (as see the excel- 
lent end-papers of this volume), hailed nevertheless from Mr. Sullivan’s 
own country in northern New Jersey near the Delaware; and he has 
found a historian worthy of him in Mr. Sullivan, who has unearthed the 
history from the legend and put it into uncannily complementary form. 
There are fifteen of the ballads, carrying Murphy through the revolu- 
tionary era, principally centered on events in the Schoharie Valley of 
New York State. 

Along with the Murphy Ballads go another Revolutionary piece, 
“The Ballad of John Castner,” the waggoneer who carried cannon balls 
from Oxford, New Jersey, where they were made (Sullivan’s own home 
town), to Morristown and General Washington; “The Ballad of Nich- 
olas Van Zandt, A Story of Oxford Furnace,” a difficult and accom- 
plished job; a brief piece in couplets, “The Capture of Fort Christina,” 
taken from Diedrich Knickerbocker’s own version; and a ballad already 
well known to Sullivan fans, “Ballad of a Man Named Smith.” 

The ballad form in the Murphy sequence is worth looking into; con- 
sistent throughout, individual, and ample for its swift, packed purpose. 
The first six lines of the eight-line stanza rhyme ababab, the couplet at 
the end:cc. In the first six is sometimes a fascinating play of vowel 
variation, first-cousin words meeting here at close quarters for the first 
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time; but almost invariably the couplet is precise and formal—wild 
flowers bordered with box. 

Mr. Sullivan’s lyricism (for he is not always a ballad-maker and I 
have heard that his own favorites are his lyrics) sometimes slows and 
quiets the gallop for a moment, as in this third stanza from the start, be- 
fore the momentum has really begun: 


Tim Murphy, born at Minnisink 
Along the craggy Jersey shore, 
Watched the deer come down to drink 
And saw the moonlight lay its floor 
Across the river, saw the wink 

Of fire flies like jewels pour 

Upon the rapids in a snare 

Of splendor on the Delaware. 


Incidentally, this is a fine-looking volume, the illustrations by 
Howard S. Zoll playing a delicate and inspired obbligato.—LovutsE 
TowNsEND NICHOLL. 


IMPACT OF RELIGION 


The Questing Spirit, edited by Halford E. Luccock and Frances Bren- 
tano. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. $5.00. 

From the Introduction, the purpose of this collection is to show “re- 
ligion in its impact on the life of all sorts and conditions of men.” Two 
principles have guided Dr. Luccock and Mrs. Brentano in their selec- 
tions: first, “the insistence that every selection deal specifically with 
religion”; second, “‘the material should be good literature.” 

Selections are from British and American authors, writing since 
1900. The Hebrew-Christian tradition has been followed, as “no other 
of the world’s great faiths is; or has been, an appreciable factor in the 
religious life” of these cultures. No sectarian line has been drawn. “Ex- 
pressions of doubt and denial have been included . . . sharp and even 
violent criticism of religion and the church has been welcomed,” as well 
as humorous treatments, “but ridicule and contempt have been rigidly 
excluded.” The glaring exception to this last statement is the inclusion 
of the poem “The Poltroon,” by Sarah N. Cleghorn, which seems to this 
reviewer to be the acme of both ridicule and contempt. Christ is the 
poltroon! 

There are four sections to the book, Short Stories, Poetry, Drama, 
and Affirmations, each preceded by a Prelude. The format is good, with 
thin, opaque pages and clear type. There is an alphabetical list of au- 
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thors with copyright acknowledgements (Johanna Rachel Branigan, 
William A. Donaghy, S.J., and Joachim Smet from Spirit), and an 
Index of First Lines for the poetry section. 

In the prelude to the poetry section, to which the remainder of this 
review will be confined, the editors claim to “lean in choice to clarity 
and ready communication ... and rhyme.” In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, they have leaned to the facile and somewhat trite trend of re- 
ligious verse—though they have for the most part avoided the clichés 
of maudlin sentimentality. Their perhaps greatest success occurs when 
they have deviated from their own rule in favor of three extracts from 
T. S. Eliot’s “The Rock.” The total effect is pleasing in general and all 
too occasionally inspiring. 

Of the 233 poems, I would select for particular mention, beside the 
Eliot, Dorothy Parker’s haunting “The Maid-Servant at the Inn,” G. K. 
Chesterton’s inimitable “The Donkey,” the two sonnets from William 
A. Donaghy’s superb “The Stations of the Cross” (too bad the entire 
sequence was not used instead of some in minor key), G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy’s telling “Indifference,” Johanna Rachel Branigan’s striking 
“Meditation on Jesus Christ,” and Florence Kiper Frank’s terse “The 
Jewish Conscript.”—ANNA BEATRICE MuRPHY. 


"‘HINTS OF DEEPER POIGNANCIES’’ 


The Wind-Swept Harp, by Grace Noll Crowell. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $1.00. 


That this, the sixteenth volume of Grace Noll Crowell’s poems 
should breathe “sweetness and light” as do its predecessors, is not to 
be wondered at. Her readers have come to expect this quality of seren- 
ity from her. Yet the surface waters of her pool of quiet are variously 
stirred, as a simple glance at the poem titles indicates: “The Aviator,” 
“The Petrarchan Sonnet,” “The Bride and Her Home,” “Abraham 
Lincoln, His Signature,” “Afternoon In An Art Museum,” and “My 
Spirit Is a Caged Bird,” to mention but a few. The poet’s intimacy is 
chiefly with “elemental things”; her song of “wide, quiet spaces, trees 
and wind and wings.” Always one finds the well-wrought phrase and 
an abundance of lyric grace. As one would expect of a writer who 
believes that “All that is tortuous and ugly passes, but beauty—beauty 
remains.” Mrs. Crowell possesses a sensitive awareness of external 
nature, and a right finding of matter for song—by preference, it would 
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seem—in what we have come to regard as the most commonplace of 
God’s creatures: 


The black crows ride the wind, their wings a-tilt; 
As effortless as any move can be 

They wheel and turn, their blackness stained with gilt 
From gleaming sunlight. 


But there are hints of deeper poignancies in some of the poems, with 
that sudden fear at the heart in their recounting. After exhorting an 
aviator to “Climb the glittering stalk of the wind,” “shout with the 
stars, laugh with the sun,” she turns to the 


One low roof in an earthly town, 

A door ajar, and a woman waiting, 

These are the things that will call you down 
From the ecstasy of your heavenly mating. 


Willing you come, and glad you are, 

But she, who is sure of you, still is knowing 
That she has a rival in every star, 

And in every silvery wind set blowing. 


But, since in her as in her David of “The Harpist” are “Songs be- 
yond herself of the great Jehovah, strange new songs that never would 
let him rest,” one is tempted to pierce beneath the mere recording of 
emotional experience, reverently and delicately patterned as it is, to the 
intimate well-springs of her religious inspiration. What precisely is 
the peculiar quality of the rapport with God that stirs her songs? What 
are its chief motifs and its distinguishing notes? This is admittedly 
difficult to determine, but one cannot help but wish that Mrs. Crowell’s 
many-scattered prayer might be gathered up and brought into the sharp 
focus of some all-embracing and unifying doctrine—that of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, for instance. Then each of the correlative themes 
would fall into its proper perspective, and the lights and shadows of 
the finished contours present a work of consistent beauty. Set in this 
perspective the mystery of suffering would take on a new significance 
and a very positive value as a participation in that of the suffering 
Christ, and the individual soul would then be aware of its unique place 
in the economy of the Redemption. I remark this because that sharp 
tension, the inevitable questioning, and at times the unworded anguish 
which matures and finishes all authentic writing, is strikingly implicit in 
these poems. 

Though Grace Noll Crowell’s approach to reality is faithful and 
reverent, it then is not profound. Still, though one misses depth, taut 
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emotional intensity, and the swift surprise of sharp-colored sinewy ad- 
jectives, one receives a compensation of calm and rest. Many of the 
verses are prayers, though prayers are not necessarily poems. And, since 
no poet is always on the summits of his lyric mountain, here too, is 
frequent lapse into prose utterance with the consequent blurring of 
the poetic concept. There are echoes as well: “How far that alabaster 
box’s scent/ Has permeated earth,” “Voices we have loved and lost,” 
“clouds with their silver lining.” Among the best poems are “Wild 
Land,” “The Aviator,” “Blue Skies After Rain,” “Riders of the Wind,” 
and “Recognition.” Mrs. Crowell works with equal technical sureness 
in both strict and free forms.—SisteER M. THEREsE, S.D.S. 


SIMPLE, HIGHLY USEFUL 


Poetry for You, by C. Day Lewis. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.50. 


Subtitled “A Book for Boys and Girls on the Enjoyment of Poetry,” 
Poetry for You should not thereby be dismissed by adults. Mr. Lewis 
has written for a youthful audience because he is convinced that the 
undervaluing of the importance of poetry may take place at that age 
and for reasons which are not sound. He is concerned that it be more 
than superficially examined and that it should be properly approached 
from the first time the youth encounters it. Obviously many adults 
today, either because of early unsympathetic teaching or appraisals in- 
herited without examination from others—“poetry is silly . . . is soft 
and unmanly . . . won’t help you to get on in life, to get a job, to make 
money”—have merely perpetuated an attitude toward poetry which is 
at the least unsatisfactory. A reading of Mr. Lewis’ very sane, easy- 
flowing (however elementary it may sound to the sophisticated), and 
short book should, then, prove most useful to them. Most editors, who 
daily have to read adult ventures into the field of versification, which 
have failed, would be delighted if they could impose the reading of 
Poetry for You not as an obligatory penance on those who are trying 
something they do not fundamentally understand but as a “leg up.” 
For children and for those who are teaching them the rudiments of 
poetry, Mr. Lewis’ book should be highly recommended; and even suc- 
cessful poets will find the hour or so given it not without profit. They 
will even derive considerable glow from the author’s quietly presented 
but none the less convincing statement of the usefulness of poetry, the 
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place it has occupied over the centuries, and his assurance that the world 
cannot be imagined without it.—JoHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


1000 Years of Irish Poetry, edited by Kathleen Hoagland. New York: 
The Devin-Adair Company. $5.00. 


A great and useful service has been done the cause of Irish litera- 
ture by Miss Hoagland. Born and educated in Ireland, and a loving 
student of her native culture, she has selected 572 items which express 
the sweep of Irish poesy over the millenium during which it has been 
recorded or remembered. It is not strictly an anthology that we have 
before us, in the sense that it records solely the best of Irish poetry; 
rather, it is a compendium, aimed at recording something out of every 
age and every style, and it is successful, in that the “something” is 
usually the best or at least, the best known. 

The volume is arranged in four parts: Part I: Ancient Irish Poetry 
(prior to the seventh century, A. D., and up to the sixteenth): Part II: 
Modern Irish Poetry (sixteenth century to the present); Part III: 
Anonymous Street Ballads, and Part IV: Anglo-Irish Poetry. The editor 
has added also a thirty-two page Introduction to Irish Poetry; a chrono- 
logical table of contents; notes on the poets, the translators and the 
great books; indices of poets, translators, titles and first lines, and a 
glossary of Irish words. There is a total of 884 pages, and this sturdy 
and beautiful volume is bound in black, tastefully stamped in green 
and gold. 

The Introduction is an important element of the book. With schol- 
arship, authority and sensitivity the editor lays bare the linguistic roots 
of Gaelic and the racial ancestry of Ireland’s people. She probes the 
spiritual depths within them and lays down the parallels which subsist 
among their moods, their religions, their political history and their 
poetry. Speaking of both the Gaelic and the Anglo-Irish verse, she says: 
“The true literature of Ireland has a fine and strong soul, and treats 
naturally of natural things. All things are pure to the pure, and it is 
only when dead, tasteless, silly pseudo-art is placed on a pedestal that 
lively truth is found offensive.” 

Restricted as the reviewer is for space, he must fend off the tempta- 
tion to quote, even briefly, from the many and various selections which, 
being true poetry, constitute the nerve and fiber of the Celt. The fierce 
naturalism of pagan Ireland, interwoven with its passion for legend, 
memory and the occult; the innate romanticism which can be alternate- 
ly bawdy and tender; the virulent feeling for friendship and for enmity; 
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the balladic rowdiness and delicate lyricism; the intellectual vagueness 
which can sharpen into such hard focus; the uncanny sense for lucid yet 
incredible metaphor; these are some of the paradoxical traits of the 
Irish, and they are reflected in these poems. 

It must be said, in all truth, however, that the editor, in her zest for 
representation of every “something,” has incorporated long, barren 
prairielands of verse which only the most passionate admirer of Irish 
things would choose to endure. The tirades against oppression and 
against Ireland’s historic enemy across the water are as numerous as they 
are commonplace. The bells of patriotism clang with stupefying regu- 
larity. And, through no fault of the editor, many of the earlier poems 
constitute, to the modern ear, not poetry at all, but sheer statements 
of historical facts and legendary fancies (this is not at all to argue that 
they should, or could, have been omitted). Then, reducing things to 
the particular, one must indict the editor’s taste in including the anti- 
clerical satire, “Land of Cockaygne,” and the lust-ridden, twenty-four 
page “The Midnight Court.” 

But, granted these objections, the great value of 1000 Years of Irish 
Poetry cannot intelligently be denied. The editor’s considerable knowl- 
edge, industry and high purpose have, in being applied to this memora- 
ble collection, brought much of the best Irish poetry to within the reach 
of all of us.—T. O’Conor SLOANE, III. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Monterey, Mass. 
To the Editor—An excellent analysis, “The Mystic Compared with the 
Poet,” by Rosalind Murray, in SPIRIT, March, 1948. However, I be- 
lieve that though, as she says, the poet is not improved by his poem, 
the quality of the content of the poem is closely tied up with the poet’s 
spiritual, intellectual and emotional development, and that this is par- 
ticularly true in respect to religious verse. I am not theorizing, entirely. 
If one follows the development of students of creative writing, one finds 
progress in the content as well as in the technique. But as this develop- 
ment precedes the poem that expresses it, we can say that the poet is not 
improved by the poem. Also the word “improvement” has, to many 
minds, moralistic connotations, and the poem may be non-moral, merely 
an appreciation of things or values. Let us say a poet writes on the 
traditional subject of wine, women and song. He has already learned to 
like these things before he writes the poem. He continues to like them 
after he has written it. But momentarily the poem relieves the ardor 
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of his admiration, and he can interest himself in other matters.— 
MarcERY MANSFIELD. 


Darien, Conn. 


To the Editor—I wish to congratulate SPIRIT on the brilliant and in- 
cisive article, ““The Mystic Contrasted with the Poet,” by Rosalind Mur- 
ray, in the March issue. Several questions, awakened by her article, stir 
urgently in my mind, however. May I beg the space to discuss them? 

With Miss Murray’s fundamental thesis that the poetic and mystical 
experience, “Though analogous, are not the same,” no thoughtful person 
can disagree. But are the two so distinct, so completely in antithesis 
as this article would indicate? It may be so. I only question it. 

Certainly it is true, as Miss Murray says, that the mystic does “offer 
himself unflinching, flesh and spirit, to the impact and its re-expression, 
to be himself the wax....” But is not this precisely what the poet 
must do, also? Does the poet, dare he, “shrink from the suffering?” 
Surely, the measure of his capacity to face his experience all the way to 
the end must be the true gauge of his potential poetic power. Tech- 
nique? Of course, but the initial depth of the vision, is it not the sine 
qua non? 

Further, is the externalization of the experience which the poet 
makes in his poem truly an “escape”? Is it not rather an integral part 
of his life, his way of being? Being poet, is not his poem—always pro- 
vided it is true—almost more himself than he is? Is it not exactly be- 
cause he, even as the mystic, has been “affected profoundly in himself” 
that he writes at all? 

To say that “ . . . God’s holiness as the mystic sees it is possible only 
through grace, by which his human nature is raised up to a participation 
in God’s nature” is profoundly true and cannot be said of the poet. But 
must it at the same time be said that the poet is only a “channel”; that 
his “being in relation to a whole far greater than himself . . . is unre- 
lated to the life and character of the poet himself? 

This is to reduce the aesthetic response almost to the level of a 
mechanical automatism and to set up barriers in experience where, in 
fact, non exist. The poet is not a mystic; but insofar as he is truly a 
poet he is so only by the grace of God. His poem may be his abnegation, 
his discipline, his offering—the place where the transformation of life 
resulting from the vision may well shine forth. 

Humility? Can there possibly be any time poetry without humility in 
the poet, in his relation to the Eternal Reality?—Etta May Van TassEL. 
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FOR POETS... 
FOR TEACHERS... 
FOR ALL READERS OF POETRY... 





Return to Poetry 


Critical Essays From SPIRIT 


Edited by Joun GiLLaAND Brunint, Francis X. CONNOLLY 
AND JosEePH G. E. Hopkins 


For many years this collection of over sixty papers by many 
eminent critics will be a standard reference and required reading for 





all who write or teach poetry, and as well for all who wish to appre- 
ciate poetry as a fine art. 


Covering the entire field of poetry, RETURN TO POETRY 
provides a collective discussion under the headings: Reaffirmations 
of Poetic Values, The Poetic Experience, The Role of Tradition, 
Poetry and Philosophy, Poetry and Propaganda, The Power of Poetic 
Language, Poetry: a Fusion of Many Factors, and Poetry in the 
World of Today. 


RETURN TO POETRY is unique because for the first time in 
one volume it presents to the critical world, as sadly torn by con- 
flicting schools of thought as is the political world, an ordered and 
unified approach to its subject. It fills a need which has long been 
ignored. 


Declan X. McMullen Co. Publication . . . . $3.50 


Autographed copies may be obtained through THe CaTHOoLic 
Poetry SocieTy or AMERICA, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Orders will not be filled without a remittance. 
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